The cutting out of infected spurs, twigs and branches should be carried
out, if at all possible, immediately after the disease is noticed. At that
time there is little risk of overlooking any infections as the wilted flowers
and leaves indicate clearly where they are. If the operation is delayed until
later in the summer, the trees by that time may have made so much growth
that many infected twigs will be hidden. Treatment is sometimes postponed
until the winter when the normal pruning is carried out, but small dead
twigs and spurs are not then easily distinguished and a sufficient number
of them may be left to be a source of trouble in the following season.
Mummified fruits, however, are conspicuous during the winter and these
should all be removed and destroyed before the trees resume growth.

Ornamental shrubs and bushes of wild susceptible rosaceous species may
serve as sources of infection for fruit trees and if such shrubs are in the
vicinity, they should be examined and any infected parts removed and burnt
(see p. 57)."

In Europe, mummified fruits which fall to the ground usually disintegrate
during the winter and, as already stated, the perfect stages of the brown rot
fungi have been found on only very few occasions. Where S. fructicola
abounds, however, the apothecial fructifications developing from the
mummies are a real danger and any mummies lying on the ground should
be ploughed-in deeply.

Since primary infection of the fruit usually occurs through definite injuries,
particularly those caused by insects, the control of insect pests indirectly aids
in the control of brown rot. The value of suitable routine spraying against
insects and scab has been mentioned in relation to apple brown rot.

In most cases, the sanitary measures outlined above must be supplemented
by applications of fungicides (see p. 49). The value of winter washing,
designed to destroy the Monilia fructifications as they develop in spring on
the organs in which the fungus has overwintered, is doubtful, though some
measure of success has been obtained in certain cases with tar-distillate,
caustic washes and other eradicant sprays. 'Spraying before and after flower-
ing must be regulated by a consideration as to whether the blossom or
fruit or both are to be protected. When blossom wilt is a primary trouble,
one or two pre-blossom sprays or sprays in bloom should be applied. If
infection through unopen flowers is expected (as in Morello cherry and
apricot), the first application should be made while the petals are still
enveloped by the calyx. For infection through the open flowers, as in most
cases of blossom wilt, a pre-blossom application should be made just when
the petals are showing between the calyx lobes (e.g. pink bud stage in
peaches). It has been claimed that good results have been obtained by
spraying when the petals have expanded, particularly on peach trees in the
United States, but as there is some risk of scorching the petals, the method
should be adopted with caution unless the trees have flowers in abundance;
the destruction of some of the flowers by the spray may be compensated
for by greater freedom from infection of the flowers which open later.

Spraying or dusting after flowering is carried out with the object of pro-
tecting the fruit and several applications may be necessary, especially if the
fruit is to be transported long distances.

In packing and storing, care must be taken to select only sound fruit,
for not only is there the possibility that the damaged fruits will develop
brown rot but they may transmit it to others by contact. Large soft fruits,
such as peaches, which are to be sent long distances, should be wrapped
in paper. It may be found necessary to disinfect the packing cases if these
have been used previously for fruit which has rotted. This may be done
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